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ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 
A RATTLESNAKE AT THE DIGGINGS. 

The remembrance of Shasta Plains is always associ- 
ated in my mind with the images of snakes, from the 
fact that these reptiles abounded there in numbers that 
would delight the heart of Dr. Andrew Smith or Mr. 
Frank Buckland and thoroughly disgust everybody 

se. 

a day we had a curious adventure with a rattle- 
snake. It happened that we had exhausted the precious 
deposits of the “har” portion of our claim; so we turned 
our attention to the bank, which was some nine or ten 
feet in height, and commenced making a cave-like in- 
cision in its face, with the design of ultimately pene- 
trating from thence downwards to the bed-rock. 

The point at which we made our excavation was just 
peneath a fine old pine tree, amongst whose roots we 
committed great havoc, for which wrongs the old mon- 
arch of the woods in some sort revenged himself, by 

taking advantage of every little gust of wind that agi- 
tated his branches to rattle down soil and pebbles on 
our sacrilegious heads. 

Under fear of being buried alive, these earthly show- 
ers at first alarmed us considerably, and at every fresh 





















i gust of wind we scampered forth from our hole. But 
ol gradually we got accustomed to this phenomenon, and 
paid very little attention to it; for it is by no means a 
trifle that will deter gold-diggers from pursuing their 
" operations. 

So with spade and pick we delved beneath the old 

pine tree, and even cut away his tap-root, speculating 
i not a little on the nuggets we should realize on getting 
ald down to the bed-rock. 
We had been working for the best part of a day anda 
half at our singular mine, and already made an excava- 
tion of such dimensions that three of us were able to 
tis work in it at once, when a gust of wind stronger than 

ordinary, bringing a mass of earth and stone upon our 

heads, caused each of us to look up to the insecure roof. 
Lk No wonder that the sight that met our eyes extracted a 
ith general cry of dismay; for, lo! half his body hanging 

out of a hole which the late earth-fall had exposed, and 
8. withing, twining and twisting in a manner that bade 
ronte fair instantly to bring him down upon us, we beheld a 
tons huge rattlesnake. 

Here was a modern version of the sword of Damocles! 

land Noalarm of fire in a crowded hall, or disaster on the 
field of battle, ever caused a more animated stampede 
> ue than took place from our little cave. 
—_ Throwing down our tools pellmell, with much conten- 
artier, tion as to who should first escape, we struggled forth 
aie into the outer air just in time to avoid the snake as he 
felldown into the mine. Ourtwocompanions, stationed 
at the rocker, by the side of a creek, did not know 
pasts what to make of our rapid movement, and stared at us 
in wild amazement. But when a breathless explana- 
tion was offered, the ludicrous nature of the affair over- 
ah 4 tuled their sympathy for the great danger to which we 
e fangs had been exposed, and they laughed loud and long, till 
in self-defence we were forced to join them. 
y, from Our merriment at an end, it was necessary to turn 
} happy our attention to the situation, which, to say the least of 
si is it, was embarrassing. Here was the enemy in posses- 
- sion not only of our mine, but of our very mining tools. 
porto That he must be dislodged was evident; but how? 
interest- Fire-arms were of little avail in a case like this; and in 
ir name the obscurity of the limited dimensions of the cave a 
}ersonal rencontre was too hazardous to be for a mo- 
wn in the nent entertained. 
At length a reminiscence of the successful expedient 
ofa certain French general in Algeria in a similar case, 
‘ave that he had Arabs to deal with and we had only a 
fake, presented itself to me as the best solution of our 
™ dificulty. Collecting, therefore, a quantity of dry 
trushwood, we set it on fire, and, approaching as near 
. wy safe to the enemy’s citadel, cast it down upon 
im: 
‘Our stratagem wasgperfectly successful. The flat, 
Snister-looking head of the snake protruded from the 
‘ase smoke that issued from the mouth of the cave, 
end was shortly followed by his whole body. Then the 
‘ptile rapidly glided away by the foot of the bank, in 
mele ‘tch of cover. But his attempt at evasion was vain. 
\tap from a stick dislocated his vertebre, and he sur- 
’ ‘adered up his life. 
: On examination, his tail was found to Possess seven ; 
olvent. les, each rattle being supposed to denote one year 
‘ his existence. His extraordinary appearance from 
<p RES ¢ roof of our mine is easily accounted for. His usual 
treat had, no doubt, been amid the roots of the old 
sid forms fF tree, which, as we have seen, our mining opera- 


ons had disturbed. 


When living in a country infested by snakes, the un- 
Pufortable sensation of their possible proximity always 
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le Come wales haunt one, and is extremely harassing. For 
ge. “ce, I would rather live in a country infested by wild 
hia, Sep» f° ‘han venomous reptiles. The former have their 


“mary haunts, into which if we intrude, we know 
“Auger we have provoked, and are prepared to 
Sid or repel it; but with the latter we are never safe. 
_. ‘rawling, noiseless, subtile snake may be any 
* Out or in-doors, ambushed in the underwood 
i which you pass, beneath the log you tread 
rin that you take up to throw on the fire, in the 
“er of your house, nay—for I have heard of a well- 
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_ the grass that bent over the foot path was heavy with 
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INTERRUPTION OF OUR MINING OPERATIONS. 


venture in the cave, our conversation naturally ran 
upon snakes, and many curious anecdotes were related 
of them. 

“A slight fluttering of the heart,” said one of our 
party, “to which I am occasionally subject, I always 
date from a fright I received from a member of the 
reptile kingdom, which scared me as I have never been 
scared before or hope to be again. I was then staying 
at a Mexican ranche a few miles from Monterey. For 
a wonder, in that part of the world, my Mexican host 
possessed a garden, encompassed by a fine hedge ofa 
species of cactus, which must necessarily have taken 
some years to arrive at its present luxurious growth. 
“One evening at dusk, having occasion to enter this 
garden to cut a pumpkin for supper, I was unable to 
discover the rude wooden latch that fastened the gate, 
in consequence of the foliage of the hedge having com- 
pletely overgrown and obscured the gate-post. 
“Thrusting my arm at hap-hazard into the hedge, 
in the direction in which I expected to find the fasten- 
ing, to my horror, something moved under my hand, 
and the dreadful truth struck me that it was a snake. 
In this emergency I fortunately acted with considerable 
presence of mind. Knowing that nothing excites a 
snake’s ire so much as an abrupt movement which he 
regards as aggressive, and consequently seeks to return 
by a bite, with the immobility of a statue I remained 
for perhaps the space of a quarter of a minute, which 
seemed to me hours, while beneath the palm of my 
hand slowly dragged the cold, horny length of what 
must have been an immense snake. As it passed I con- 
vulsively snatched away my hand and breathed again. 
But I need hardly remark that I returned pumpkinless 
to the hacienda (farm-house,) with my previous visions 
of supper effectually dispelled.” 


42> 
or 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 











“O, mother, mother, I am so tired!” 
The dewdrops quivered like imperial diamonds upon 
the broad green plumes of the cornfield by the wayside ; 


evening moisture, and the solitary old pine tree at the 
curve of the road upheld its black fringed arms against 
the sunset sky, where the ruddy crimson had long since 
faded into sombre gray. Birds were warbling their last 
vespers, under the shadow of softly moving leaves; 
blossoms were closing their fragrant cups along the 
course of a thousand dulcet-voiced streams; sleepy lit- 
tle ones were gathered safely round every hearthstone; 
Yet these two wanderers clung together, homeless and 
alone, in the falling shadows of the night. 

“Cheer up, my child, we have not very far to go. 
Come closer, let me brush the dew from your curls. 
Now take my hand.” 

But the child hung back, sobbing with weariness and 
exhaustion, and the pale young mother, bending over 
her in the vain attempt to soothe the hysterical excite- 
ment, did not hear the rumble of advancing wheels un- 
til they paused close to her, and a rough, hearty voice 
exclaimed : 

“What ails the little gal? Aint sick, is she ?” 

Mary Elsworth had never seen Farmer Raynesford 
before, yet the moment her eyes rested upon his wrink- 
led, sunburned face, with the shaggy brows overshad- 
owing kind eyes, she felt that he was a friend, and 
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“Not sick, sir, but very tired. We have walked a 
long way to-day.” 

“Got much farther to go?” asked the farmer, tickling 
his horse’s ear with the end of his whip. 

“To Breckton.” 

Mr. Raynesford gave a low whistle. 

“That's four miles off, and the little gal is pretty nigh 
used up a’ready.” 

“I know it,” said the woman, with a sigh, “but I 
have no money to hire a lodging nearer. In Breckton 
I hope to obtain work in the factory.” 
Farmer Raynesford gave the seat of his wagon such 
a thump with his whip handle that old Bonny dropped 
the mouthful ot clover he was nipping from the road- 
side, and pricked up his ears in astonishment. 
“I won’t hear to no such thing,” said he, energetically. 
“Why, that child can’t go twenty rods further! Here, 
get in along with me. You won’t be none the worse 
for a bit of supper and a good night’s rest. “I know 
Hannah ’Il scold,” he muttered, as he lifted the little 
girl to his side and extended his hand to the mother: 
“but Ican’t see folks perishing by the wayside and 
never offerto help ’em. I don’t care if she scolds the 
roof of the house off.’’ 
He drove rapidly along, making occasional interjec- 
tional remarks to his horse, while Mrs. Ellsworth drew 


ready drooped drowsily upon her shoulder, and thought 
with a deep sensation of gratitude upon the shelter 
Heaven had provided in her sorest strait. 

It was an oddly shaped old farm-house, gray with the 
storms of nearly half a century, with a broad door- 
stone overhung by giant lilac bushes, and a kitchen 
where, even in the bloomy month of June, a great fire 
roared up the wide-throated chimney, and shining rows 
of tin winked and glittered at every upward leap of the 
flames. Such a neat kitchen as it was! 
boards white as snow, the windows clear as diamonds, 
the hearth trimly brushed up and the table spread for 


involuntarily warmed at the genial sight. 


to keep ’em over night!” 


better half, in a tone of indignant remonstrance. 


mis’rable creetur or other, and”— 


ing hand. ‘Taint Scriptur, nor ’taint human natur.” 


her thin shawl around the little golden head that al- | 


She shut the pantry door with a bang that made all 
the jelly cups and milk pans rattle, while Job, with an 
odd grimace, went out to help his guests alight. 

“Don’t mind my old woman,” said he, apologetically, 
as Mrs. Ellsworth sprang to the ground; “she’s kind o’ 
sharp spoken, but she means well, arter all. We aint 
all jest alike in our notions, you know.” 

“Tf all the world were like you, sir,” said the young 
widow, with tears in her eyes, “there would be less 
want and suffering, by far.” 

Farmer Raynesford pretended not to hear; he was 
busy lifting little Mary out. 

“Set on them blackberries, Hannah,” said he, toward 
the close of their evening meal; “the little gal's so tired 
she can’t eat nothin’ solid.” 

“T was calculatin’ to keep the blackberries for the do- 
nation party to-morrow,” said Mrs. Raynesford, rising 
with rather an unwilling air. 

“Nonsense,” quoth the farmer, with a broad laugh, 
“T’m havin’ a donation party of my own to-night. 
Here, little one, see if these ’ere berries don’t put the 
color into your cheeks.” 

All the evening little Mary sat by the learth with 
her hand in her mother’s, and her large blue eyes fixed 
earnestly upon the kind farmer's face. 

“What are you thinking about, dearest ?” asked Mrs. 
Ellsworth, once. She drew a long sigh, and whispered : 
“O, mamma, he is so kind to us!” 

The tops of the far off eastern woods were just being 
turned to gold by that wondrous alchemist, the rising 
sun, when Mary Ellsworth and her little girl set out 
upon their long walk to Breckton. Job Raynesford 
went with them tothe gate, fumbling uneasily in his 
pocket, and glancing guiltily around to make sure that 
Hannah was not in seeing distance. When Mary ex- 
tended her hand to say a grateful good-by, to her as- 
tonishment a bank bi!) was thrust into it. 

“Don’t say nuthin,” muttered Job, with a sheepish 
air. “Ten dollars aint much to me, and if you don’t 
chance to get work in the factory right away, it may be 
a good deal of use to you. Needn’t thank me—you’re 
as welcome as flowers in May.” 

He bent over to kiss the child’s fair forehead, and 
stood watching them until the two slight figures disap- 
peared, and only the golden sky and the moving crests 
of the summer woods remained, meres 

“Ten dollars!” ejaculated Mrs. Raynesford, who had 
| witnessed this little episode from behind the curtains of 
\her milk-room window. “Is Job Raynesford crazy ? 
To give ten dollars to a poor strolling vagrant! If he 
don’t get a piece of my mind.” 

And she hastened out, her cap border fairly standing 
on end with horror. Job was awaiting the coming 
tempest with philosophic coolness, his hands in his 
pockets, and his lips parted in a good humored smile. 
It was not the first piece of Mrs. Hannah’s mind that 
had been bestowed upon him, and it was not likely to 
be the last. 

“She means well,” he said to himself, when the vol- 
ley of wrath had been discharged on his luckless head 
and Mrs. Raynesford had returned to her butter mak- 
ing, “but she has got the greatest faculty for scolding 
of any woman I ever saw.” 

The years flitted by, sprinkling the steep old farm- 
house roof with the crystal drops of April showers, and 
thatching it with the dazzling ermine of January snows 
many and many a time. Gray hairs crept in among 
| the raven locks of Farmer Raynesford, and careworn 
wrinkles began to gather around his mouth and brow. 
Alas, those swift-footed years brought troubles innu- 
merable to the kind old man. 7 
“Twenty years,” mused he, one bright June morn- 





ing; “it don’t seem possible, Hannah, that it is twenty 
years ago this very day that I caught that ugly fall 
from the hay rick, and got lamed for life!” 

He looked down at the crutches by his side as he 


The floor 


supper in the middle of the room. Mrs. Ellsworth’s heart 


Mr. Raynesford jumped out of the wagon, threw his 
reins over a post, and went in to conciliate his domestic 


— 

“Look here, Hannah,” said he, toa tall, angular look- 
ing female who emerged from a pantry near by, at the 
sound of his footsteps, her face nearly as sour asthe 
saucer of pickles she was carrying, “jest set a couple of 
more plates‘on the table, will you? I’ve brought home 
a woman and alittle gal that I found a piece below here, 
e’en a’most tired to death. They was calculatin’ to 
walk up to Breckton, but I thought it wouldn’t na us 


“I’m astonished at you, Job Raynesford,” said his 
“We 
might jest as well hang out a tavern sign at once and 
done with it. You're always bringing home some poor 


“There, there, Hannah,” interrupted Mr. Raynes- 
ford, “I am always willing to hear to you when you’re 
any ways reasonable, but it goes clear agin the grain to 
see poor folks a sufferin’ and never stretch out a help- 


“Well, go your own gait, Job Raynesford,” respond- 
ed the wife, tartly, “only mark my words; if you don’t 
end your days in the poor house ’twon’t be through no 


spoke, and sighed from the very depths of his heart. 
Hannah stood in the doorway, tossing corn to a for- 
lorn colony of chickens. Twenty years had not im- 
proved her in any respect; she was gaunter, bonier, 
and more vinegar-faced than ever. 

“Yes,” she said, shortly, ‘‘and perhaps you don't re- 
member that it was just twenty years ago to-day that 
you threw away ten dollars on that woman and her 
child. I told you then that you’d end your days in the 
poorhouse, and I don’t see but what my prediction is 
likely to come true. Didn’t I say you would live to re- 
pent it ?” 

“TI won’t deny, Hannah,” said the old man, “but that 
I’ve done a great many things I’ve been sorry for—we 
aint none of us perfect, you know, wife—but that is 
not one of them. No; I've never for a minute repented 
being kind to the widow and the fatherless.” 

Hannah shrugged her shoulders, but made no an- 
swer. 

“Didn’t you say you were going up to see that rich 
lawyer about the five thousand dollar note ?” she asked, 
presently. 

“Yes; but I don’t suppose it will be much use. If 
he’d wait a little I’d do my best to pay him. Jones 
says he’ll be sure to sell the old place from over our 
heads, however. They tell me he’s a hard man. I 
mean to explain to him just how the matter stands, 
and”— . 

“I told you how it would be, long ago!” ejaculated 
Hannah, unable to restrain her vexation. “What on 








made answer premptly. 


fault of yourn !” 





earth possessed you ever to sign for Jesse Fairweather 7” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“T supposed he was an honest man, and wouldn’t see 
an old man wronged.” 


New York train.” 


from the endless discord of his wife’s railing tongue. 


superb Gothic library. The room was decotated with 


“What do you mean, Job Raynesford ?” 
“The little golden-haired child that sat beside our 
“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Mrs. Raynesford. “That’s | hearthstone that June evening is lawyer Everleigh’s 
just your calculation, Job! But there, Zeke has brought | wife; and I have seen her burn the note that has hung 
the wagon. Do hurry off, or you'll be too late for the | like a millstone round my neck these many years. She 
said it was but discharging a sacred debt of gratitude ; 
And Job meekly obeyed, only too happy to escape | but Heaven knows I looked for no such reward.” 
There was a moment’s silence. The old man was 
The rays of the noonday sun streamed brightly | pondering over the past, and Mrs. Raynesford was so 
through the stained glass casements of Mr. Everleigh’s | taken by surprise that she really could not speak. 
“And now, wife, what have you to say about my 


every appurtenance of wealth and taste. Velvet chairs | financial mistakes ?” said Job, archly. 


with tall backs were scattered here and there; marble 


Mrs. Raynesford had no argument suited to the 
vases occupied niches beside the doorway, and the | emergencies of the case, so she very wisely said—noth- 


rarest pictures hung on the panelled and gilded walls. | ing. 


But the prettiest object of all—the one to which the 
rich lawyer oftenest raised his eyes from writing to 
contemplate, with an involuntary smile of pride and af- 
fection, was a lovely woman in a white cashmere morn- 
ing robe trimmed with white velvet, who stood oppo- 
site, arranging flowers in a bouquet. She wore a spray 
of berries carved of pink Neapolitan coral at her throat, 
and tiny pendants of the same rare stone in her small, 
shell-like ears, and the slender waist was tied round 
with a broad pink ribbon. 

“There, Walter, isn’t that pretty ?” she asked, hold- 
ing up her completed bouquet. 

“Very pretty,” he answered, looking not at the roses 
and geraniums, but directly at the blue eyes and golden 
curls of his beautiful young wife. 

‘You are not even noticing it!” she pouted. 

“Because I see something so much better worth look- 
ing at,” he added, playfully. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. Everleigh 
slipped from her husband’s arm with the prettiest blush 
in the world, aud was very busy with her flowers when 
the rich lawyer’s “right hand man” put his grizzled 





BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 


Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 
And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep. 


Bring sleeping draughts to the downy 


Where luxury pillows his aching head ;— 


His simple opiate labor he deems 
A shorter road to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in the realm of books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 


And live with the great and good of yore. 


The sage’s lore and the poet's lay, 
The glories of empires passed awa, 


y. 
The world’s great drama will thns unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 
Where all the fireside charities come; 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 


Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 


However humble the home may be, 
Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's dec 
The blessings that never were bought 


And centre there, are better than gold 





For the Companion. 


bed 


ree, 
or sold, 


house in going to church and hardly noticed it, lookin, 








g | even, can all readily be sacrificed to give comfort or 


over at the fine tints of the woods beyond, and the ex-| happiness to them.” 


quisite sweep of the elm branches just at the next cor- 


Margaret made no answer, but she glanced up at the 


ner. Ahorror hungover the house. ‘Old Soph” lived | portrait on the wall, lighted by the last rays of the sun 
there, whose evil black eyes, peering out like a witch’s | pouring in at the westérn window. It seemed to smile 
under her old black hood, impressed every body with | on her and whisper something about “Victory at last.” 


a shiver of dread. 
“Shall we go there ?” 


They hesitated, but Margaret conquered the recoil of 


fear isgust, and said, “We might try.” 


The front door of that house never opened, so they 
went round to the back of the house. I wish I could 
describe the vision of a child they found there; a little 
negro girl, partly covered with a few dirty rags that cold 
November day and gnawing eagerly a stump of raw 


cabbage. 
‘“What’s your name ?” said Margaret. 


“Fannie, I’s Fannie,” was the answer of the child, 


who was staring in wonder at the visitors. 
“How old are you?” 
“Dunno.” 
“What makes you eat that raw cabbage ?” 


“Cause I’s hungry, haint had nothin’ else to eat to- 


day.” 


The girls looked at each other. Right there in Ells- 
worthton was this poor little starved heathen, and no- 
body ‘to care whether she had food or clothes, or knew 


any thing about this world or the next. 


Something must be done. ‘Old Soph” wasn’t there, 
so they told the child to ask her to let her come up to 
Mrs. Dana’s to-morrow; she had something to give her. 

Home Margaret went, full of plans for making clothes 
for Fannie, getting her into Sunday school, and giving 
her occasionally, at least, something better to eat than 
raw cabbage. Well, I can’t tell you all the story of 
measuring, and fitting, and sewing; how Fannie’s black 


a> 
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For the Companion. 

OLD DIMMICK DAVY AND HIS EGGs. 
Old Dimmick Davy had never been & man of first- 
rate abilities. 

The world, as it went on every day, and indeed the 
startling events that astonished other people and set 
them thinking, never brought any new ideas to Davy, 
so that he grew old without growing very wise, and ip 
spite of opportunities that would have made many men 
rich, remained always poor. To use a proverb, he had 
always “trod round in a half-bushel.” 

Well, Davy and his wife lived alone in a hut, org 
house that had little but its big stone chimney to hold 
it up, on the ruins of a homestead that had once boast. 
ed a good barn, a corn-house, a wood-shed, a pig-pen, 
and a fine orchard. 

The out-buildings had all tumbled down and Davy 
had chopped them up for firewood, and the sole relics 
of the orchard were an old russet and one blue pear- 
main tree, and a tall, scrawny sugar pear tree, that 
looked as if it might be a shoot of John Alden’s pear 
tree brought over in the Mayflower. 

This tree stood closc to the house, and under it, pro- 
tected by some slanting boards, an old hen, the last 
survivor of Davy’s live stock, laid every day for the old 
mun and his wife a fine, sizable egg. 

As you have already guessed, poor Davy’s income 
was not large enough to enable him to enjoy many of 


head into the room, 


“The old man to see you about that Jesse Fairweath- 


er business, sir.” 


“Show him in. Don’t look so disappointed, love,” 
he said, turning to his wife as the grizzle head disap- 
peared. I shall not be detained three minutes, and the 


horses are at the door.” 


Mary Everleigh never troubled her pretty little head 
about business matters, so she never even looked up as 
the halting sound of old Job Raynesford’s crutch echoed 
on the carpet. But the instant he spoke she started as 
if an arrow had smote her, and stood with her large 
eyes dilated and her hands clasped together, listening 
as intently as if her life depended on hearing every 
word, The old man was pleading and sorrowful, her 
husband politely inflexible. At length Job Raynesford 


turned to go. 


“Well, sir,” he said, in a subdued tone, “I don’t know 
much about law and law books, but it does seem hard 
that an old man should be turned out of the home that 
has sheltered him for sixty years, aud all for no fault 
of his own, They say you are a very rich gentleman, 
sir. Five thousand dollars may seem a small sum to 


you, but it 1s my all.” 


Mrs. Everleigh’s soft voice broke the momentary si- 


lence that succeeded this appeal. 


“Walter, come here one minute; I want to speak to 


you.” 


He obeyed, somewhat surprised. She drew him into 
the deep recess of the stained glass bay window, and 
standing there with the rosy and amber shadows play- 
ing about her lovely brow, like some fair pictured 
saint, she told him how, twenty years ago, a wearied 
child and its mother were fed and sheltered by a kind- 
hearted stranger; how he had given them money and 
kind wishes when they were utterly alone and desolate 


in the wide world. 


“But, my love, what has all this to do with my busi- 


ness matters ?” 
“Much, Walter. I am that child!” 
“You, my dearest ?” 


“I, my husband. And the noble man who, I am per- 
suaded, saved my life that night, stands yonder, with 


gray, bowed down head and sinking heart!” 
“Mary, you must surely be mistaken.” 


“I cannot be mistaken, Walter. I should know him 
among a thousand. You said you loved me this morn- 


ing; now grant me one little boon.” 
“What is it, dearest ?” 
“Give me that note he speaks of.” 


Mr. Everleigh silently went to a small ebony cabinet, 
unlocked it, and drew out a folded paper, which he 
placed in her hands. She glided up to the old man, 
who had been gazing out of the window ina sort of 


reverie, and laid a soft hand on his arm. 


“Do you remember the little golden-haired Mary 
whom you found with her mother, wearied out upon 


the roadside, twenty years ago ?” 


“Do I remember her, lady? It was but this very 


morning 1 was recalling the very scene.” 


“And don’t you recognize me?” she asked, smiling 
up into his face as she threw back the drooping curls. 


“Tam !ittle Mary.” 


He stood in bewildered silence. All of a sudden the 
truth seemed to break upon him, and he laid his hands 


on her head with a tearful blessing. 
“And your mother, my child ?” 


“She has been dead for years; but it is my dearest 
task to be the instrument of her gratitude. Here is the 


note you endorsed; my husband gave it tome. See 


A small spirit lamp was burning in one of the niches. 
She held the bit af paper over the flame until it fell, a 


cloud of light.ashes, upon the floor. 





“Well?” 


Mrs. Raynesford met her husband at the door the in- 
stant his crutches .sounded on the little gravelled path. 
“Why don’t you speak? Of course I know you’ve 
nothing but bad news to tell, but I may as well hear it 
at once. Have you seen the gentleman? What did he 


say ?” 


“Hannah,” said old Job Raynesford, slowly folding 





MARGARET DANA’S SELF-DENIAL. 

Hasn’t your ideal of perfect peace and contentment 
always been a New England village? Haven’t you al- 
ways liked to read in books aiid stories the descriptions 
of the cool, shaded streets, so quiet that the crickets 
sung all day, and the gardens full of verbenas, and 
sweet peas, and blue myrtle blossoms for the children 
to reach under the fence and pick as they went by to 
school ? 

It was in just such a village as this that Margaret 
Dana lived, and it is about her that I wish to write. 

Margaret had never known any other home than this 
Connecticut valley. She had lived there till she wanted 
no other pleasure than to watch the maples grow red 
in the spring, and to listen to the ripple and hurry of 
the little brook in the ravine, to see the rosebuds swell 
in June, and the autumn leaves change, and to fill all 
the blue sky and the beautiful world around her with 
her happy dreams. For work, her sewing and a little 
household help sufficed. 

It was natural, you see, that she should grow used to 
every thing and overy body around her, and think, if 
she thought of them at all, that they were all as con- 
tented as she was. 

There were not many poor people in Ellsworthton. 
Almost all were comfortable farmers. A few Irish fam- 
ilies there were, to be sure, but not dependent on chari- 
ty, so her charities were confined to carrying a mince 
pie across the way, every Thanksgiving, to old Miss 
Verstille, who lived all alone, and making bouquets 
ard wine jelly for any one who happened to be ill. So 
her life went on till—till what every body seems to be 
forgetting now—the war. 

Then came the old story. The young brother came 
home from school with a new flash in his dark eyes, 
some pale firmness on his lips no one had ever seen 
there before. Then the few days of preparation, the 
strange, new pain, the anguish of good-by, and Harry 
had gone to the war. . 

After those days it was as if Margaret had begun to 
live, drawing a new motive from Harry’s example; he 
who had not counted his life dear unto him. 

Morning after morning, as she took up her Bible, her 
thoughts wandering to the Virginia battle-fields, such 
words as these had fresh meaning: “Deny thyself,” 
‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 

Had not Harry denied himself his sweetest hopes, 
his proudest ambition, and the tender comforts he 
so keenly appreciated? Margaret could deny herself 
her dreaming; she could see what her hand could find 
to do. 

She turned it over and over in her mind, It seemed 
like trying to walk through a blank wall to try to do 
any thingin Ellsworthton. She couldn’t begin. Where 
should she go? 

Meanwhile the hidden purpose was seen, and a way 
came. 

One afternoon, not a fortnight after Harry went away, 
in walked Clarissa Bissell for a call, and, as usual when 
she came, all matters of church and State were dis- 
cussed. 

“I say, Mrs. Dana,” said she, finally, taking up a news- 
paper that lay on the table, “I thought that was a 
Messenger. What’s the reason we don’t have no Messen- 
gers now-a-days? There haint been nobody round to 
get subscribers for two years.” 

Well, Mrs. Dana didn’t know ; “somebody ought to at- 
tend to it,” “it was too bad,” and so on, and Miss Clar- 
issa went away. Margaret heard; here was something 
she could do. Every body waited for every body else 
in Ellsworthton. She would start to-morrow to get 
subscrijgrs for the Messenger. She would go to every 
house, and so she could, perhaps, get at the people; find 
a way to dosome good. The next day she started, she 
and Katy Lawrence, though it must be confessed Katy 
was little help, for she had none of Margaret’s power of 
adaptation—her instinctive knowledge of the way to get 
at people’s hearts. 

They had curious times; talks in the kitchen with 
Irish women, who made fine promises to send their 
children to Sunday school, which the girls knew very 


eyes rolled in astonishment at Mrs. Dana’s pretty rooms, 
at the good supper she gave her and the warm little 
coat she had to wear home. I think you would have 
called Margaret a very generous, self-sacrificing girl, if 
you could have seen how she left the books she longed 
to read, unopened, and sewed day after day on the little 
waists and clothes that were to keep poor Fannic warm. 
Sewing was always a burden to her, but she gave up 
her fancies and preferences in her pity for the child. 

Glad and pleased she felt when Sunday morning 
came, and Fannie, duly arrayed, fitted with new shoes 
and coat and bonnet, came rapping at the door all ready 
to go to Sunday school, and more than ever she felt 
there was nothing she would not give up for the sake 
of doing good. 

The winter went by. May came back with its morning 
song of birds, its fields beautiful with anemones and vio- 
lets; and June at last, glorious with the blossoms of gar- 
dens and woods, the cloudless sky of perfect summer. 
But the summer brought to Margaret Dana’s home bit- 
ter anxiety. There had been a battle in which Harry’s 
regiment was engaged, and they had not heard a word 
from him. Two weeks of waiting, and then one still 
night there was the sound of wheels in the empty street; 
a carriage stopped before their door. Harry had come 
home. He had hurried day and night from the Vir- 
ginia hospital, just to feel the soft touch of his mother’s 
hand, to hear the dear home voices before he died. In 
all the beauty of his youth, in all the glory and anguish 
of martyrdom God took him, and the home was deso- 
late. 

How sacred then grew every thing Harry had touched ! 
How tenderly they folded away, with tears and long, 
loving kisses, the things he had worn or used; the cap. 
the scari, even the rough knife in one of his pockets! 
As the weeks went by they grew used to seeing each 
other in the mourning dresses that looked so strangely 
at first, but they never grew used to their loss, and ev- 


the luxuries of life. Few of its comforts, in fact, he 
had, but whatever else they might want, the old lady 
never suffered herself to be without a drawing of tea, 
and as often as the little japanned cannister was found 
to be empty of the exhilarating herb, “Dimmick” was 
forthwith called and dispatched with a half dozen or 
dozen eggs to Mr. Roper’s store to renew the supply. 

Above what the old man managed to raise in his mea- 
gre garden they had little to eat, unless something was 
given them by their neighbors. All else was provided 
by the same profitable hen, and in course of time the 
staple errand of simple Davy to the store to procure 
tea, came to include the desirable addition of “a pato’ 


Davy had a feeble, foolish little laugh, that he always 
subjoined to whatever he had to say, and the boys, and 
some older people who were comically inclined, used 
to ask, when they saw him on the road with his basket 
and staff, where he was going, just to enjoy the sport of 
hearing him answer, as he always did: 

“Goin’ to Roper’s, t’ git quatter pound o’ tea ’n’ pat 
o’ butter. Ha-ha-ha-ha.” 

One day in the winter time when the snow had lain 
long on the ground and made settled sleighing, and the 
boys and girls at the parish school-house were improv- 
ing their noon recess with a fine coasting fiolic down 
the “South Hill,” old Dimmick Davy came trudging by 
with his staff and basket, his head bundled up most 
whimsically from the cold, and passed through the very 
midst of the merry party. 

“Where are you going ?” said the boys; and almost 
before he could reply, began to ridicule his words and 
echo his silly laugh. 

“Goin’ to Roper’s t’ git quatter pound o’ tea ’n’ pat 0’ 


Over and over the boys repeated it between shouts of 
ringing laughter from the top to the bottom of the hill, 


ery month that passed only made every memento 
him dearer and fhore sacred. 


The next autumn Margaret went away for a little 


visit. Only the second letter she had from her moth 


till one of the older ones, who pretended to check the 
of | rest, extemporized the remonstrative rhyme, 


“You mustn't mimic 
Poor old Uncle Dimmick,” 


er| which was at once caught up by the whole juvenile 


had this: “By the way, Margaret, I saw your little pro-| company and shouted with a gusto and power of lungs 


tege, Fannie, yesterday, and she is sadly in want of 
another dress. The one we made for her is worn out and 
she has nothing fit to wear to Sunday school. I found 


that lasted almost as long as the old man was in sight. 
Poor Davy was used to being shouted at, and rarely 
paid much attention to it more than to look round once 


up stairs that pink and grey plaid of yours, which will | in a while and laugh his foolish “ha-ha-ha-ha,’’ and the 
make over nicely for her. It is too much worn for you| boys, when reproved for being so rude to him, com- 


to wear again. I will wait to hear from you.” 


monly said, in extenuation, “It don’t hurt him any. 


Poor Margaret. She dropped the letter with a little 
moan of pain. That dress! the one she slipped on the 
night he came home, because it was soft and would 
make no rustle to annoy him, the one she wore all that 
week as she watched by his sick bed and—at the last. 
The hot tears blinded her eyes. No, she could not give 
that dress away. It was so associated with those last 
hours, so full of tender memories of Harry. How could 
she part with it? Perhaps it seems very foolish to you, 
this pain of hers, this love for such a thing, but it was 
Margaret’s nature to care so intensely for such little 
things. Her love and grief for Harry threw a kind of 
sacredness over every thing that recalled him. So she 
sat there alone in her room, the tears falling faster 
and faster as the sharp pain in her heart increased. 
No—Fannie could not have that dress. After she was 
calmer, she took out her desk and wrote to her mother, 


He don’t care any thing about it.” 

This time, however, though it was not exactly the 
ridicule that hurt him, it happened that the old man 
came to grief in consequence of the children’s fun, for 
as he was stepping carefully down the hill, looking 0c 
casionally about him, and confused, no doubt, by the 
noise of. voices on every side, a sled mounted by a col- 
ple of youngsters came spinning along the smooth face 
of the slope and tripped him up before he could get out 


Down went the basket, breaking all the eggs, amd 
away into the ditch rolled poor Davy’s staff. 

The old man sat in the road, helpless. Stopping theif 
sport, the boys gathered round him in some consterni 
tion, seeing what they had done. They helped him up, 
but some of them could not help laughing, even then, 
at the rnefal face he made up when he looked at his 


saying it was impossible; that dress had a peculiar} broken eggs. 


value to her; she could not part with it. 


“TN tell you what,” said the boy who had made the 


But as she folded the letter, what brought Harry’s| rhyme about “poor old Uncle Dimmick,” “we hada 
face so distinctly before her with the smile, the steady, | any right to do this, boys. I say let’s pay him for tht 


surprised look of the eye that seemed to say, ““Why, 
Margaret!” That look of his sent a flash of light 
through her soul. “Is this denying myself? O, how 


eggs. We didn’t mean to break ’em, but all that’s got 
any pocket money give him something, I say.” 
“How much were they worth, Uncle Davy ?” he = 


selfish I am. I would rather that little child should} quired. 


suffer real loss than sacrifice a feeling of my own.” 


Little black Fannie had the pink and gray plaid, and 
Margaret Dana learned a new lesson from that evening 


struggle. 


“Quatter dollar,” muttered the old man. 

The money was soon raised in pennies among the 
boys, and poor Dimmick Davy was sent away rejoicing 
to Mr. Roper’s store, to purchase, as he might in tho* 


“Mother,” she said, one time not long after, as they | days with so small a sum, a “quatter pound o’ tea’! * 
sat sewing together, “mother, do you know I think a| pat o’butter.” 


—_—— +o 


person may do a great many things that seem very gen- 
erous, and give up a great deal without really denying 
her own self? There may be all the time some hidden 


DOGS AND THE ANCIENTS. 


up his gloves, “do you remember the ten dollars I gave 


that poor young wanderer a score of ycars to-day ?” 


“Why, of course Ido. Didn’t I remind you of it not 
twelve hours since? What has that to do with our 


troubles ?” 


“Just this; to-day I received payment, principal and 


interest !” 


well they wouldn’t keep, and one or two rough answers 
from men who “had papers enough now,” and looked 
sullenly at Margaret, because she wore a fresh, pretty 
dress, and was a lawyer’s daughter. At last they came 
to a stand-still, opposite an old rickety house, which 
leaned back in a sort of defiance of all the decent world. 














fancy or preference, some subtle feeling peculiar to her- 


self that is never given up for any one.” 


“Yes,” said her mother, “and the struggle with our 


Are you fond of dogs? 

“Extremely so, they make delicious pies,” answe™ 
John Chinaman. . ' 

Now the modern reader who turns from this citis® 


selfishness is hardly begun till that is reached, and it is| of the flowery kingdom with disgust depicted on ae 
not ended till we can feel heartily and all the time that} feature, will read with unwearied interest of Dido, 
we, our whole selves, are the servants of others, for} Hannibal the great, who were dog eaters, t00, al 





Every Sunday in all her life Margaret had passed that | Jesus’ sake; till our fancies, and dreams, and moods | their praises are sung in sounding Latin. Human 
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were perpetually offered to appease the gods dur- 
a pestilence, or to propitiate them in war. Darius 
1. of Persia forbade this cruel practice, and forbade 
,iso the eating of the flesh of dogs. The people obeyed 
while he enforced obedience by the sword; then re- 

med their disgusting banquets and horrid sacrifices. 
Think of eating your pet Carlo. Think of sacrificing 
sour beautiful baby sister, after the manner of these 
‘qcient Pagans, and then bless God, dear child, that 
Christ has died to redeem us from that awful state of 
sin and misery into which the best of heathen nations 


pave fallen. ais 


THE YOUNG LADY WHO COULD NOT 
CLASSIFY HER OWN EMOTIONS. 





Miss Blank was @ member of our rhetoric class, with | too 


ghat credit to herself the reader will infer. 

Among other exercises, our teacher was accustomed 

tp read or quote passages from distinguished authors 
and require us to tell her what emotions they excited ; 
shether solemn, grand, sublime, or their opposites, 
sich as the ludicrous, &c. 
“Upon one occasion, when the trustees had honored 
ys with a visit, and it was especially desirable that we 
gould reflect credit upon our principal, she resorted to 
his exercise, as being the safest, since it required no 
previous study. 

Being a very fine reader, she gave us the Burial of Sir 
John Moore in the most impressive manner, and 
called upon Miss Blank to tell her what emotions the 
jines excited in her mind. 

Miss Blank thought lung and deeply, the silence and 
suspense became oppressive to us all, and fixed the at- 
tention of the dignified trustees. 

“Surely, Miss Blank, you need not hesitate,” said our 
teacher, encouragingly. “Answer promptly. What 
emotion ?” 

Thus appealed to Miss Blank raised her head with the 
sir of one who has, after much effort, come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and made answer: 

“Jt excites emotions of the ridiculous, ma’am.” 

Asappressed titter ran through the rhetorical line, 
which was immediately frowned down by the blushing 
teacher. - 

“Q,no, Miss Blank, you are embarrassed—pray do 
yourself a little more credit. Let me give you another 
example,” and the teacher read Irving’s humorous de- 
scription of Ichahod Crane. 

If Miss Blank had hesitated in regard to the “Burial 
of Sir John Moore,” she was still more at a loss to 
fathom her emotions in regard to Ichabod Crane. 

In the meanwhile the eyes of the trustees began to 
twinkle unutterable things, and the crimson on the 
principal’s face deepened. 

“Do not look so very grave, my dear; you know 
your emotions, of course. Speak just as your feelings 
dictate. Think of the lank figure of Ichabod, his small 
head, his big wig, compared to a dried filbert in its 
shell!” 

Miss Blank’s countenance lighted up with a sudden 
conviction as she replied, 

“It excites emotions of sublimity, ma’am !” 

This time the shout could not be suppressed ; even the 
trustees resorted to handkerchiefs, and the teacher 
laughed until she shed tears. 

“] think, my dear,” she cried, wiping her eyes, and 
turning them kindly, but despairingly toward the un- 

conscious offender, “you are the very first person I 
ever met, that did not know her oton emotions.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 

Wo other receipt is given. 


LITTLE MARY AND HER PENNY. 


“A penny I have, 
It's all 4 own,” 

Little Charlotte exclaimed, 
In a lively tone. 





“I cannot do much 
With a penny, I fear; 

But I'll buy myself something 
To eat or to wear.” 


“A penny E have,” 
Little Mary said; 

And she thoughtfully raised 
Her hand to her head. 


“Both missions and schools 
Want money, I know; 
But I fear ‘tis little 
A penny can do. 


So Charlotte ran off, 

And some apples she bought; 
While Mary her mite 

To the mission-box brought. 


And which of them, think you, 
More cheerfully smiled? 
And which of the two 
Was the happier child? 


4> 


CHRISTIE. 





Tam sure it would have made your heart ache to see 
le little creature, with a 
feet, that could not carry 
She never 
hat fun and frolic were, like 
you, happy children, who run among the birds and 

's; yet Christie was not usually miserable. She 
ved in the broad, green country, with great meadows 


her, she was such a poor, 
sad, pitiful face and pt se 

about even such a email body as Christie’s. 
in all her life had known w 


towers; 


of el 

till night on the soft grass, watching the 
Christi 

tell you ¢ had a troop of brothers and sisters, 


sixteen years ol 
hard hands old, with a brown, sunburnt face and 


the secret of it all. 
mandment” and laid it up in his heart, and every day| bi 


Over and forests of splendid trees about her home, 
and on sunshiny days she loved to lie from morning 

een leaves 
fluttered in the wind, and the great fleecy clouds 
a Went sweeping across the blue sky like ships at 


~ I can’t 
h just how many; but among them all she loved 
er brother Sam the best. He was a stout fellow about 


3, but no one ever lifted Christie so gently as 


Sam had learned the “new com- | 


he was striving to walk by it. It is a beautiful rule to: 


and the memory of that day among the pines helped to | 


hten many a dark hour afterward. 
ven when, in autumn, Christie lay paler and weaker 


walk by, and one that makes sunshine all along the than ever on her little bed, slowly dying day by day, 


also love one another.” 

One pleasant day in the early summer Christie was 
sitting crouched up on the grass under the apple-trees, | 
busy as usual with her knitting; but feeling a little sad | 
and lonely, for the children had gone out to gather | 
wild strawberries, and their shouts and laughter had | 
hardly died away across the fields. She was trying to 
quiet and comfort herself by saying over and over a! 
sweet hymn she had learned; but somehow the lonely | 
feeling would n’t go away till Sam came whistling down | 
the yard, with his ax over his shoulder and a small | 
basket in his hand. 

“O; Sam,” she began, sadly, “are you going away 


“Over to the pine woods,” said Sam, stopping a mo- 
ment to look at Christie; ‘I wonder if you could n’t go 
too, you little lonesome chick,” and without stopping 
to say any thing more he turned back into the house. 
He came out in a moment bringing Christie’s sun- 
bonnet and drawing her little wooden wagon with him. 
“I’m going to take you along with me; mother says 
so,” said Sam, lifting her carefully into the cushions; 
“you'll be sure to like it out there, it’s so sweet and 
still under the pine trees, and the wind makes such a 
strange kind of a whisper all the time it always seems 
to me like Sunday.” 
Sam swung his ax upon his shoulder, set the little 
basket in front of the wagon, and Christie found her- 
self riding down the sandy road before she could speak 
a word to say how glad she was. But Sam knew it 
all, and seemed to find a world of pleasure in looking at 
her smiling face, as he stopped now and then to gather 
a bunch of flowers for her, or to let her look at some 
tiny brook that went tumbling over the pebbles by the 
roadside. They went a long way into the woods, till 
they came to a place where the trees had been cleared 
away a little, only in the middle of the clear spot 
was one great pine, under which the moss was 
as soft as velvet, and all sprinkled with the pretty red 
berries of the partridge vine, looking, as Christie thought, 
like beads of bright coral. 
“I am going to leave you here,” said Sam, arranging 
her cushions and fixing her comfortably under the tree ; 
“TI shall be so near you can hear my ax, and may be 
you can see me, and at noon I shall come up and eat 
my dinner with you. Here is a book I brought for you, 
and your knitting; do you think you shall be lone- 
some ?” 
“No, indeed,” said Christie, “I could live here always. 
I think it is like a fairy palace, only I am more like an 
ugly dwarf than a fairy.’ 
“You're a good, contented little soul, and that’s bet-- 
ter than a fairy,” said Sam, as he marched away to find 
a tree that he. thought would answer his purpose. 
Christie watched him a little anxiously. She was not 
in the least afraid to be alone, only she thought it 
would be pleasant if she could see Sam at his work 
when she looked up from her book or her knitting. 
Presently she heard the loud strokes of his ax as they 
came echoing among the trees, and creeping around to 
the other side of her pine tree she found she could see 
him very well. She was too happy to read, but she 
could knit without needing her eyes to help her, so 
while her fingers were busy she was looking up 
through the pine branches at the clear sky, and listen- 
ing to the wind, and the songs of the strange wood-birds 
that she had never heard before, and in her happiness 
she kept saying over and over a verse that Sam had 
once repeated to her, “He hath made all things beauti- 
ful in their season.” 
It seemed almost like a song at first, but after a while, 
as she watched Sam’s sturdy strokes, and saw the birds 
darting about, and the shy little squirrels springing u 
the trees, she somehow got to thinking about herself, 
poor little lame Christie, and then she wondered why 
the good God, who had made every thing free and bzau- 
tiful, could not have made her strong and active too, to 
run, and leap, and be happy. She knew He could 
have done it if He had thought best, and she could not 
help wondering why it was not best. She was rather 
tired after her long ride, and so as she was thinking 
and thinking she fell asleep, and she slept so sweetly 
with the sammer wind fanning her, and the warm sun- 
shine creeping all about her, that she did not wake till 
all at once there came a loud rush and roar, and the 
pine tree that Sam had been chopping fell to the ground. 
She started up from her nap, and while she was rubbing 
her eyes Sam came up and opened the little basket of 
dinner beside her. He looked warm and tired, but his 
face was bright and smiling. 
“Well, Chris.,” said he, dividing the dinner with her, 
“are you tired of your palace by this time ?” 
“O no,” said Christie, “not a bit; I was thinking and 
thinking, and then I went to on 
“Thinking about what ?” asked Sam, laughing. 
“I do n’t really know,” said Christie, soberly, “only 
at first it was your verse; the one you told me when 
the apple trees were in blossom—‘He hath made all 
things beautiful in their season.’ ” 
“Yes,” said Sam, looking around him, “I think of 
that ’most every day; seeing so many pleasant things.” 
“But, Sam,” said Christie, folding her small hands 
over her knees, “when I was saying it I could not help 
thinking about myself, and wondered why He couldn’t 
just as well have made me beautiful too. I don’t mean 
beautiful like Mattie, but just well and strong to work 
and play.” 
Sam didn’t answer her for a few moments. It was 
just what had troubled him often and often, thinking 
why his little sister should have such trouble laid upon 
her. And now as he looked at her thin, white hands, 
and saw how pale and wasted the poor little face was 
growing, he could not help thinking that however great 
a cross God had given her to bear, she would not have 
to carry it very long. Then another thought came to 
him, and at first he could not tell it to Christie, but he 
knew it would comfort her, so he said, gently, 
“It says ‘all things beautiful in their season,’ and you 
know some things have one season and some have 
another. May be, Christie, your season hasn’t come 
yet, like mother’s chrysanthemum, that didn’t blossom 
till she took it up from the garden and set it in the 
house. Then you know how beautiful it was.” 
“Yes,” said Christie, her face fairly glowing at the 
thought, “and after all it doesn’t matter much if I am 
only a poor dead-looking bush here, if the dear Lord 
will take me up Steg A and set me in His garden to 
blossom. Sometimes I think, Sam, that He will send 
for me very soon; I should be very glad to go.” 
“There, there, don’t talk about it any more,” said 
Sam, jumping up and knocking the crumbs out of his 
basket. “I know of a place down the path where there 
was a big patch of straw! 
to draw you down there an 
berries.” 
So he put Christie in her 


blossoms, and I’m going 
see if we can’t find some 


went in 


great delight, were quite plenty, and very delicious. 











on and the 
search of the ome ge la they found, to their 


“Now, Christie,” said Sam, “you stay here and pick 
while I go back and trim that tree a little, so Joe can 
draw it out to-morrow, and then we'll go home. You 


way of life. “A new commandment I give unto you,’ she often thought of it, and when Sam brought her the | 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye | en sere pu 
m 
thin, . 

“My season is coming, Sam, up in the garden of the 
Lo »” 


e asters and fringed gentian from the , 
ows, she would whisper, softly, “He hath made all | 
beautiful in their season.” 


‘And so when all the earth was brown and sear, little 


Christie’s life was ended; and though our eyes have 
never seen her since that day, we know that in the} 
— country where she has gone there are none | as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
ame 
are like the angels around the throne. 


and sick, and suffering, but all the inhabitants | 








EVERY CHOIR SHOULD BE SUPPLIED WITH 
EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


THE JUBILATE, the first edition of which, TWENTY 
THOUSAND COPIES, will soon be sold. @™ Remember that 
this new work excels in many important features the author's 
previous work, “THs Harp oF JUDAH.” 
Price $1,38, on receipt of which ‘ THE JUBILATE” will be sent 
post-paid. Choirs supplied at $12 a dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
34—tf 277 Washington Street. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act direetly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AXND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes 


friends, to the great value of Mrs. 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


color." 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. L. 


original color." 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 


grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


“I procured it forarelative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it trom being grey to its natural and beautiful 


“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nct 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 
The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a gen- 


tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of the 


Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 


with the utmost confidence. 


Dear Six: You recollect when } saw you in New London in 


January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 


tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 


daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrhea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and contidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their triends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will. be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am *onfident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe treely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhaa or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadtul scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoontuls 
instead of one. 


Sold by all medicine dealers. 23—3m 





FIRE IN PORTLAND. 


STOP AND THINK! all that have a house, or barn, or any 
kind of a building, and just remember that if you have one ot 
Joyce’s Force Pumps or Engines, you have a great 
safeguard against fire. If one of these Pumps had been at hand 
when the fire broke out in Portland, it could have been extin- 
guished by a small boy. 
Look to your own interest, and come and get one at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO.'S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


3l—4w 39 and 40 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insurea Luxu> 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once, 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No, 
for moraing, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making . 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 

NEW YORK. 


I 
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“Wisdom is better than Riches.” 
And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large salein New 





FOR THE BOYS. 
We iss ie. sna. BA. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, a 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


24—2m 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
t 


Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 


England, and is very generally used there, to the exclusion of 

other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 

and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bisnorp Soutu- 

GATE and Rev. JAMES PorTER, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 
30—6w 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most perfect purgative which we are able to produce, 
which we think has ever yet been made by any body. 


to take, but 


organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. The 


thy tone with strength to the whole system. Not only 


Their ef- 
fects have abundantly shown to the community how much they 
excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are safe and pleasant 
powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimu- 
late the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions of its 
purge out the 
foul humors which breed and grow distemper, stimulate sluggish 
or disordered organs into their natural action, and impart a heal- 
io they a 
idable an 


IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Bold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 


or 
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the every-day complaints of every body, but also for 
dangerous diseases. While they pest 
are at the same time, in diminis 
physic that can be employed for children. 
they are pleasant to 

- from a: of harm. 


* inent clergymen and ph 
to the public the reliab 
men. 
ica! 
thelr 


cures, of the fo! complaints :— 








luce powerful effects, they 
doses, the safest and best 
Being sugar-coated, 
e; and, being purely vegetable, are free 
Cures have been made which surpass be- 
lief, were they not substantiated by men of such exalted position 
and character, as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many em- 
sicians have lent their names to certify 
lity of our remedies, while others have 
sent us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffering fellow- 


The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates of 


Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 





DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Coraplaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—tm 














he; no one can save a few berries in the basket if you like, and | iT; fieadacne are roe om panach, Nausea, indigestion, 
Tries, and wild flowers; no one elec had so thang | We'll leave them for Granny Brown as we go by.” Jency. Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evecaat| 2XOMES PRINTING OFFICES. 
minutes to do little comforting things for her as| _ It was hard to tell which was the pleasure to ie aon + Rene Be A nints ‘which, it ‘would net ve supposed aaa 
promised her a = + oaeee of them - Da never | Christie, eating the luscious fruit that her _— fa Ts} the: ‘oma reach, such as Deatness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
, a ride in her low w and then went ered, or rarer enjoyment of fee and Nervous Irritability, ents of the Liver and Kidneys, 
hing and forgot all about it, as Joe did; never thought that she was doing something for the piness of Gout, and other kindred compiaints arising from a low state of the | PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, oan, $48, $71. 
i stupid to sit and read oe when she had her sick | another, as she lined her basket with eaves and a <, S cnaediin eeovtasieied Gestion with ether puaparations SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 
Marty's Jenny did; never called her a “ery baby,” as | saved the finest of her berries for poor idden Gran-| which make more profit on. Demand Ayzr’s andtakeno| Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
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Counting-Room, No, 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





VISIT TO A PALACE. 
From our Correspondent in Germany. 

Within the past week I have visited one of the larg 
est palaces in Europe, where all the kings of Prussia 
have lived, and where to American, eyes at least, there 
is a great display of splendor and magnificence. 

What would you think of one building large enough 
to contain all the people of one of the smaller towns of 
New England? which would allow our Boston Revere 
or Tremont House to stand in one corner of it, and 
then have besides halls upon halls, and immense ban- 
quet-rooms, and offices, and even a large church within 
its walls ? . 

I have heard it said that if the great apartments of 
this palace were divided up into little rooms, as some of 
our hotels are, they would accommodate three thou- 
sand people; and that a person may walk on for mile 
after mile, through a constant succession of splendors, 
without coming to their end. 

Of course, to the general visitor only the state apart- 
ments are opened, but as a party of us Americans 
strolled through them we saw enough of royal magnifi- 
cence, and we could not help asking each other, Would 
we exchange the White House, at Washington, for this ? 
Would we exchange republicanism for monarchy ? 

It would be but foolish to give the answers to such 
questions, for every true American in the Old World 
looks back with constantly increasing love and pride to 
his native land. 

Would you think you would like to bea prince or 
princess and have such a home? But we learn from 
Prussian history, as well as from all other, that the 
greatest luxuries wealth can procure do not always 
make the possessors happy. I have read the lives of 
all the Prussian kings, and they have all lived in this 
palace, but I cannot find that they have been any hap- 
picr than other men; indeed, some of them have been 
most miserable. 

The present king has a plainer palace on the Linden, 
and his son, the crown prince, and Victoria, have theirs 
near by. 

I used to think, when I was small and read stories of 
kings and queens, that I should like very much to know 
what the difference was between a palace and a hand- 
some mansion. Was the difference entirely of size, or 
of splendor ? 

Palaces differ very much ; the one which was opposite 
our house in Gotha, last summer, was small and plain, 
like anice home. But this one of which I have been 
writing you, satisfied all my childish longings to see a 
palace immense in extent and magnificent in its interi- 
or finish. 

When I see those in Paris I may think differently ; 
then I will write to you about them. 

The wood work of the floors is wrought in different 
patterns in the separate halls, and polished to the high- 
est extent; and each gentleman visitor is expected to 
wear soft sandals of plush over his boots, to prevent 
any scratching. The walls of the different rooms are 
papered with the richest patterns of plush and gold and 
sllver, costing many dollars the square yard. Some 
rooms are furnished with the richest old-fashioned fur- 
niture, sofas and chairs that seem only made to be 
looked at, tables of the finest mosaic, ornaments of gold 
and silvet, and chandeliers of the most elaborate work- 
manship. 

One banqueting-hall is carpeted, and lined with por- 
traits on either side. 

One hall at the end of a long row of others is lined 
with glass which reflects in the most dazzling, bewilder- 
ing manner all the splendor of those before it. 

The sides of another seem almost to be covered with 
vessels of gold and silver; another has the throne, and 
so one moves on admiringly till he at last comes to the 
great church in the dome. To describe this church is 
not in my power; the display of paintings and of jewels 
can hardly be surpassed out of Italy, and the expense 
of the edifice, which is crowned by a huge dome, was 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

There are other palaces here which I will not de- 
scribe, but which we sometimes visit. Yet after we 
have seen them and seen the king or queen riding out 
in their splendid carriages, with horsemen and _ postill- 
ions before, and gold laced and banded servants be- 
hind, arrayed in cloaks of ermine, with crowds of peo- 
ple thronging around eager to catch a glimpse of roy- 
alty, it has been pleasant to turn away and go more 
contentedly than ever to a quiet home. We do not 
need to be kings and queens to be happy, and if we 
have a disposition to make our lives worth much to 
ourselves and to others, then we may have far more 
contentment than they often know. 

A true New England home may be the abode of more 
peace and love than the finest European palace. 


Cc. A. G. 
——- +o 


GEN. SCOTT AND THE ORDERLY. 


That Gen. Scott was of hasty and irascible temper in 
these latter years no one knew better than himself. 
That he was as ready to recall as to utter an unjust re- 
buke is not, yoann, as well known to the public as it 
should be, was witness, accidentally, to an incident 
illustrative alike of his impatient spirit and real gen- 
tlemanhood. It occurred while he was yet commander- 
in-chief, though I cannot now fix the exact time. His 
office was on Seventeenth Street, opposite the War De- 
partment. His carriage stood at the door one afternoon 
as I passed, and discovering, at the instant, that he was 
coming out for a ride,I paused to see him. Kind 
enough at heart, and thoughtful of his troops when in 
service, he permitted no undue familiarity on the part 
of his soldiers, and required proper observance on all 
occasions of his rank and position. The lars knew 
this well enough, and were not likely to offend in this 
regard. His peculiarities were very little known, how- 
ever, to the volunteers. 

As he came out of the door of the building in which 


his headquarters were at this time, an orderly stepped : 
| up with, as it appeared afterward, a letter from one of , 
| the bureaus of the War Department, which he had been ; 
| directed to deliver to Gen. Scott, at once—of course to | 
|his Adjutant General, or chief-of-staff. The willing, | 
| but not well learned volunteer interpreted his order lit- | 
| erally, however, and carelessly giving the salute, be- | 
| gan: “O, General, here’s a paper I want you to look at) 
before you——.” The haughty veteran of nearly four- | 
score seemed dumbfounded for just one or two seconds, 
and then, straightening to his full height, and raising | 
his cane, with a sudden sweep of the arm—I think he | 
had a cane—he exclaimed, in a weighty voice, “Clear | 
| out, sir—clear out!” ‘The astonished orderly sprang 
| away, and the General passed to his carriage and was 
| driven off. | 
The letter was taken charge of by the orderly on duty | 
at the office, and the other slowly walked on. The car- | 
riage was driven no further than twenty or thirty rods | 
before it turned about, and the driver called to the un- | 
fortunate orderly. He of course met it with hat in| 
hand, and fear in every quivering muscle. He was | 
beckoned to the door, and the General asked his) 
| name and regiment—as he told two or three of us im- | 
mediately afterwards. He gave both, and the General ' 
answered, “Well, sir, report to your Colonel that you 
| Were guilty of gross disrespect to Gen. Scott as an offi- 
cer, and that Gen. Scott was guilty of gross disrespect 
to youasaman. Gen. Scott begs your pardon. Go to 
| your duty, sir.— Washington cor. Boston Advertiser. 








VARIETY. 





THE WREN’S NEST. 


I took the wren's nest ;— 
Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects so small 
Had scarcely finished their wee hall, 
That empty still, and neat and fair, 
Hung idly in the summer air. 
The mossy walls, the dainty door, 
Where Love should enter and explore, 
And Love sit carolling outside, 
And Love within chirp multiplied ;— 
I took the wren’s nest ;— 
Heaven forgive me! 


How many hours of happy pains 
Through early frosts and April rains, 
How many songs at eve and morn 
O'er springing grass and greening corn, 
What labors hard through sun and shade 
3efore the pretty hose was made! 

One little minute, only one, 
And she'll fly back and find it—gone! 

I took the wren’s nest; 

Bird, forgive me! 


Thou and thy mate, sans let, sans fear, 
You have before you all the year, 
And every wood holds nooks for you, 
In which to sing and build and woo; 
One piteous cry of birdish pain— 
And ye'll begin ) our life again, 
And quite forget the lost, lost home 
In many a busy home to come. 

sut [y—Your wee house keep I must 
Until it crumbles into dust. 

1 took the wren's nest; 


God forgive me! Miss MuLocg. 





For the Companion. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

A teacher in New York city who took great pleasure 
in interesting and drawing out her scholars, always told 
them stories about the different towns, countries, or 
islands, hoping to thus fix in their minds the dry de- 
tails of latitude and longitude. Coming one day to the 
well known island of Juan Fernandez, west of Chili, 
she related to them the story of the sailor who was left 
there by acruel captain, and passed years in that fright- 
ful solitude. 

We have all been delighted with the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe, which Defoe, the author, founded upon this 
act. 

Her pupils listened with open eyes and greedy ears, 
and promised not to forget it. Some time after, the 
examining committee visited the school and the chil-| 
dren were questioned upon this very island. They lo- 
cated it promptly ard correctly, and then, feeling a de- | 
sire to display their erudition, the teacher asked : 

“And now what more can you tell me ?” 

To her dismay there was no answer except a slight’ 
negative wave of one or two little heads, until, much to , 
her relief, up came a hand. 

“Well, Jamie?” asked the teacher, confidently, for ; 
Jamie was an attentive and prompt scholar. 

Jamie hesitated. | 

“Why, Jamie, have you forgotten who was left all 
alone on this desert island ?” she asked. 

“O, I know!” shouted Jamie, ‘““Fernandy Wood, Fer- 
nandy Wood!” 

Jamie’s prompt method of disposing of this notorious 
politician was greeted with shouts of laughter, which he | 
met with such surprised and innocent wonder that they 
all roared again. 


a 


or 





DOG CHEAP. 


The following occurrence is described by our inform- 
ant as being one of the most amusing scenes ever no- 
ticed: A gentleman in New Haven recently erected on | 
Chapel street, near the colleges, a large and beautiful | 
residence, and adorned the grounds with more than or- 
dinary taste and expense. Among other ornaments, 
not far from the street he placed a large cast iron statue 
of a dog, whose belligerent appearance and defiant at- 
titude made him “look as large as life and twice as ug- 
ly.” For weeks afterward the “little dogs and all,” on 
passing by the house, never failed to give the statue a | 
complimentary bark and growl, which, however, never | 
disturbed its equanimity. But one day a big old Tow- | 
ser from the country was following his master’s market 
wagon into town, and happened to spy the hostile form | 
of the cast-iron foe. A preliminary growl and bow-wow 
produced no effect. Surly and defiant his enemy con- 
tinued to gaze at him. Canine nature could stand it no 
longer. One leap over the fence brought him into the 
yard and two or three more carried him to his mute an- 
tagonist. Quicker than thought he attempted to fasten 
his teeth on the cast-iron chops of the statue, but the 
next moment gave up the contest. The last that was 
seen of the dog he was sneaking out of the ygrd with 
his tail between his legs, the most completely sold spec- 
imen of canine society ever witnessed. 


QUICK-WITTED AFRICAN BIRDS. 


The honey-guide is an extraordinary bird; how is it 
that every member of its family has learned that all 
men, white or black, are fond of honey? The instant | 
the little fellow gets a —— of a man, he hastens to | 
greet him with the hearty invitation to come, as Mbia | 
translated it, to a bee-hive, and take some honey. He 
flies on in the proper direction, perches on a tree, and 
looks back to see if you are following; then on to anoth- 
er, and another, until he guides you to the spot. If) 
you do not accept his first invitation he follows you. 
with pressing importunities, quite asanxious to lure the 
stranger to the bee-hive as other birds are to draw him 
away from their own nests. Except while on the march 























our men were sure to accept the invitation, and mani- 
fested the same by a peculiar, responsive whistle, 
meaning, as they said, “All right, go ahead; we are 
coming.” The bird never deceived them, but always 
guided them to a hive of bees, though some had but 
little honey in store. Has this peculiar habit of the 
honey-guide its origin, as the attachment of dogs, in 
friendship for man, or in love for the sweet pickings of 
the plunder left on the ground? Self-interest aiding in 
preservation from danger seems to be the rule in most 
cases, as, for instance, the bird that guards the buffalo 
and rhinoceros. The grass is often so tall and dense 
that one could go close up to these animals quite un- | 
perceived; but the guardian bird sitting on the beast | 
sees the approach of danger, flaps its wings and shrieks, 
which causes its bulky charge to rush offfrom a foe he 
has neither seen nor heard; for his reward the vigilant 
little watcher has the pick of the parasites of his fat 
friend.—Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi. 





WHAT YOU CAN NEVER CATCH. 


Boys and girls, what is it that you can never catch, 
though you chase after it as on the wings of the wind? 

You can never catch the word that has once gone out 
of your lips. Once spoken it is out of your reach; do | 
your best, you can never recall it. | 

Therefore take care of what you say. Never speak 
an unkind word, an impure word, a lying word, a pro- 
fane word. 





A FISHING CAT. 


There is acat in New Hampshire that fishes with 
much success, and often brings home live fish to the | 
family. Sometimes the cat’s exhaustion shows that the | 
contest has been sharp, and the fish are often large and | 
but little injured when taken to her friends. \ 

ee 


NatwreE kindly disguises herself, every where around 
us, and it is the eye of science alone that detects, in the 
beauty of change, nothing but the beauty of death. 


a Oe 








In a little village in Gloucestershire, Eng., there are 
three persons living in three adjoining houses whose 
names are Steele, Penn and Holder, respectively. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Historical Enigma. 


A courageous young Roman, who, when a foreign king was be- 
sieging his native city, determined to die or kill this sovereign. 
He failed in his design; and, when brought before the monarch to 
answer for his conduct, informed him, without reserve, of his 
country and object, at the same time thrusting his right hand into 
a fire burning on the altar before him. ‘You see,” cried he, “show 
little Lregard the severest punishment your cruelty can inflict. 
A Roman knows not only how to act, but how to suffer. lam 
not the only person you have to fear. Three hundred Roman 
youths like me have conspired for your destruction; therefore 
prepare for their attempts. The king, astonished at his intre- 
pidity, generously ordered this fearless youth to be conducted 
back to Rome, and offered the besieged conditions of peace. 

1. A celebrated man, burnt for his religion, who, when bound to 
the stake, first held his right hand over the flames until it was en- 
tirely consumed, crying out, **This hand has offended.” 

2. An Emperor of Rome, who, when a candidate for the em- 
pire, entered the senate house, and addressed those who were as- 
sembled in the following speech:—‘'Fathers, you want an em- 
peror, and I am the most fitting person you can choose.” 

3. A Roman, who bore the proud title of the first Christian em- 

eror. The reason of his conversion was this event:—Marching 
against a tyrant, he suddenly saw in the air a cross, surrounded 
by these words, traced in letters of fire: ‘By this sign thou shalt 
conquer.” 

1k nobleman imprisoned by an English king, and afterwards 
beheaded. The Prince of Wales favored him, and used to say, 
“Sure no king but my father would keep such a bird in a cage." 

5. Which of the Cxsars wrote the letter containing these mem- 
orable words :—‘‘Veni, vidi, vici?” 

6. Acelebrated writer who lived in the eighteenth century. 
When on his death-bed he sent for his son-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, (who was an infidel,) to whom he said, “I have sent 
for you that you may see how a Christian can die.” 

Of each name now the fifth letter take; 

When you've done so, then soen you will see, 
The answer you're sure to find out; 

It a puzzle no longer will be. 


3. 
The Cypher Puzzle. 


The authenticity of Shakspeare’s autograph being volubly dis- 
cussed by a large and merry party assembled round the fireside 
of a cheerful country mansion, a young lady present, rejoicing in 
the possession of the bluest of blue eyes and sunniest of golden 
hair, was heard to remark, ‘“‘That of all things, she envied the 
possessor of such a treasure.” On retiring to rest, she discovered 
the following jeu d'esprit on her dressing-table: 


Youdad And, O, let my 0 
But 1 0 thee; Thy 0 be; 

0,0 no 0, And give 00 
But, O 0 me. 10 the. 


4. 


“Observe yon fine vessel come out of the bay; 

See! from her cutwater she dashes the spray, 

With stun-sails aloft she proceeds on her way; 
But why did she sail on a Friday?" 

On dashed the ship with a favoring gale; 

All hands were employed increasing the sail; 

“We shall soon reach my first,” said the mate, “without fail, 
Although we have sailed on a Friday.” 


But Bill, an old salt up aloft, shook his head; 

““My lads, he may say so, but don't be misled; 

She'll come to my second before that,” he said, 
“Because she has sailed on a Friday.” 


A week had just passed, all was going on well, 

When without any warning, most woful to tell, 

She struck on a rock, with a crash the masts fell, 
And thus she was wrecked on a Friday. 


With her side all laid open, the ship gave a roll, 
And the wild waters rushed through the wide-gaping hole; 
Alas! it came true, as old Bill did my whole, 

She sank—and she ona y. 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 


1.—A little darkie (dark E) in bed. 

2.—1. Water may be short and tall, broad and narrow. 

2. The crests of waves are “curled ;’ water is straight as an 
arrow when at rest. 

3. Water is not in the water, as it is the very substance itself. 

4. Water cannot live on the earth, or in the air, as it sinks into 
the first, and cannot in the latter, but soon falls in the 
ernie line to be threat of of he 

. is line seems to be a mere never to the fre. 
6. The sea is very “Aideous" in a storm, ore 4 
7. Yet very beautiful in a calm. 


8, 9. The waves “roar” in a storm, but ‘sweetly fow" in a calm. 

10, 11. In the first chapter of Genesis we are told that “the Spirit 
SER eran Se‘ of the waters’ before the creation of 

e wor! 


17. Water is still the same, through a “a million anges,” 
and may at “once be in New York and Tartary.” ws 





3.—Pots—tops—sto, 
4.—Monkey. 


ee 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 
(Not a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE | 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


asf 


PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 





—or— FEVERS, 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
So.piers, CiTIzENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR Yours, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on b; 
for their almost miraculous effects. ” ” 4 Ligue 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS, 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives Letter Satisfaetia 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch fori, 
than any other article in the market. 


Oo 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 
to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that y 
e. 


not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidney, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain is the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirit, 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervout 
system. Numerous remedies were recommeuded by friends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your hloofland’s Germas 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, and 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try them 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “ Bitters," whose only aim seems to bt 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community in 
asly way. and the tendency of which, 1 fear, is to make manya 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi 
cinal preparation, { took it with happy eifect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. I feel that i have derived great and permanent benetit 
from the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRILED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Get- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them ass 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
—_ Philadelphia. ’ . 





Iting from disorders of ti 


tah. 





From the many resp rec dations given to Dr. Hoof 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them atrial. Af 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofiand’s 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system whe? 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. I have also recommended them to several of my friends, whe 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMI >, 

966 Hutchinson St., Phil 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “"C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappet 
of each bottle. 
PRICE. 
Smxcte Borris Ose Doiiar, on a Hau Doz. ror %- 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, donot be 


off by any of the intoxicating rations that may be offered = 
its place, but send to us, and we forward, securely packed, by 
express. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSO IN & CO.,) 


PROPRIETORS. 
For sal . ©. GOODWI * Strech 
or sale by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 88 Hanoyer, Som 








